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Foreword 


Five  years  ago,  the  Illinois  Press  Association  and  Foundation  moved  into  its 
new  headquarters  in  Springfield.  Having  a  permanent  facility  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  support  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  IPA  and  sjTnbolizes 
the  strength  of  the  newspaper  industry  in  Illinois. 
One  of  the  most  generous  contributors  to  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  was  the  Shaw  newspaper  family,  based  in  Dixon,  Illinois.  As  part  of  the 
gift,  the  Shaws  requested  that  we  highlight  and  honor  family-owned  newspapers 
and  community  journalism  in  Illinois. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  building,  the  first  issue  of  the  Family  Newspaper 
Project  was  published,  titled  "Family  Values:  Celebrating  an  Illinois  Newspaper 
Tradition."  The  inaugural  issue  featured  the  McCormick  family  (McCormick 
Tribune  Foundation),  the  Copley  family  (Copley  Newspapers),  the  Chinigo  family 
{Champaign  News-Gazette),  the  Shaw  family  (B.  F  Shaw  Newspapers),  the 
Macfarland  family  {Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin),  and  the  Small  family  (Small 
Newspaper  Group). 

The  second  issue,  "Family  Traditions:  Celebrating  Illinois  Newspaper  History," 
featured  the  Bliss  family  {Montgomery  County  News,  Hillsboro),  the  Jenison  family 
{Paris  Beacon-News) ,  the  Jones  family  (Gold  Nugget  Publications,  Virden)  and  the 
Oakley/Lindsay  families  {Tlie  Quincy  Herald-Whig) . 

The  third  issue,  "Family  Legacies:  Celebrating  Illinois  Newspaper  Heritage," 
featured  four  more  families  in  Illinois:  the  Paddock  family  {Daily  Herald,  Arlington 
Heights),  the  Campbell  family  (Calhoun  Publishing  Company,  Hardin),  the  Lewis 
family  {Robinson  Daily  News)  and  the  Sell  family  {Navigator  Journal-Register, 
Albion). 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  highlight  four  more  newspaper  families  in  this 
issue,  "Family  Newspapers:  Celebrating  Illinois  History  2005":  the  Martin  family 
{Fulton  Democrat,  Lewistown  and  Mason  County  Democrat,  Havana),  the  Galer  fam- 
ily {The  Journal-News,  Hillsboro),  the  Richards  family  {The  Regional  News,  Palos 
Heights)  and  the  Schroeder  family  (Lakeland  Media,  Grayslake). 

We  hope  you  enjoy  reading  about  the  dedication,  the  sacrifice  and  the  passion 
these  families  have  for  the  communities  they  serve. 

David  L  Bennett 

Executive  Director,  Illinois  Press  Association 
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William  H.  Schroeder 


Seven  Decades- 
Getting  Out  the  Paper 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  SCHROEDER 

.^__  .^_  ._  hen  John  DePasquale,  11,  digs  into  his  one-day-a-week  job  this 
B    jH    /  summer  as  a  helper  in  the  circulation  department  of  Lakeland 
H  / B  /  Newspapers,  he  represents  the  fourth  generation  of  a  family 
Hi  ■  /  involved  in  newspapering  in  Illinois  for  71  years, 
■f    WJ      Tlie  energetic  fifth  grader,  who  considers  baseball,  basketball, 
■     V  football,  sailing  and  guitar  playing  as  major  interests  AFTER  work- 
ing for  the  newspaper,  is  the  great-grandson  of  Marshall  R  Schroeder,  who 
became  a  newspaperman  by  accident  in  1934  when  the  bank  where  he  was  assis- 
tant cashier  abruptly  closed  during  the  national  financial  crisis  of  the  Depression. 
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John  is  the  grandson  of  William  H. 
Schroeder,  publisher  of  Lakeland  Newspapers 
in  Grayslake,  a  group  of  11  news  weeklies 
with  circulation  exceeding  40,000;  publishers 
of  the  Market  Journal,  a  county-wide  shopper 
with  distribution  of  80,000  copies;  publisher  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Bulletin,  the  official  newspa- 
per of  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  and  various 
niche  publications. 

John's  mother,  Jill  DePasquale,  a  third  gen- 
eration member  of  the  Schroeder  newspaper 
family,  combines  raising  three  children  with 
serving  as  Market  Journal  advertising  manag- 
er. She  is  following  a  fami- 
ly tradition  of  commitment 
in  the  publishing  business. 

Marshall,  who  died  of 
congestive  heart  failure 
complications  in  1986, 
would  approve  of  his  great- 
grandson  getting  an  early 
start  in  newspapering, 
child  labor  laws  notwith- 
standing. He  probably 
would  have  said  something 
like,  "Never  hurts  to  get  an 
early  start  in  the  newspa- 
per business.  We  teach  the 
youngsters  how  to  get  the 
paper  out  and  that  learning 
to  do  a  job  is  an  important 
lesson  of  life." 

All  in  all,  13  members 
(still  counting  in  2005)  have 
held  various  positions  in 
the  family  newspaper — two  sons,  eight  grand- 
children, the  founder's  wife,  his  daughter-in- 
law  and  now  great-grandson  John. 

William  H.  Schroeder,  the  current  publish- 
er of  the  group  that  has  earned  a  place  of 
prominence  in  the  hotly  contested  northeast- 
ern Illinois  newspaper  market,  views  his  fami- 
ly's dedication  to  newspapering  with  a  touch 
of  humor 

"As  a  young  editor,  I  frowned  on  office 
romances.  There  are  enough  distractions 
without  match-making  interfering  with  pub- 
lishing. So  what  happens?  I  fall  in  love  with  a 


William  H.  Schroeder 


beautiful  blonde  in  our  accounting  depart- 
ment. Nancy  becomes  my  wife,  the  mother  of 
our  four  children  and  a  business  confidant  for 
life,"  remarked  the  publisher,  76.  He  still 
reports  for  work  every  day,  keeping  busy  writ- 
ing columns,  editorials  and  ser\Tng  as  a  staff 
consultant. 

"An  irony  of  our  marriage  is  that  Nancy 
became  a  publisher  herself  when  she 
acquired  a  south  Lake  County  newspaper  and 
printing  business  after  our  children  were 
grown.  One  of  the  problems  we  didn't  envi- 
sion at  the  time  was  ending  up  talking  too 

much  about  business.  She 
eventually  gave  up  the 
workaday  world  and  devot- 
ed herself  to  homemaking, 
becoming  a  grandmother 
;ind  spending  summers  as  a 
fierce  competitor  in  the  sail- 
ing club  operated  on  the 
lake  where  we  live," 
remarked  her  husband. 
Marshall  Schroeder's 
goal  was  to  create  a  family 
legacy  in  the  newspaper 
business.  He  was  successful 
on  William  and  Nancy's 
side.  Marshall's  other  son, 
M.Robert  (Bob),  a 
University  of  Illinois  engi- 
neering graduate,  joined 
Lakeland  Publishers  to  take 
over  production,  and  spear- 
head advertising  and  print- 
ing sales.  "My  brother  was  a  mechanical  whi2 
and  a  born  salesman,  but  he  eventfully  tired 
of  the  long  hours,  frequent  seven-day  work 
weeks  typical  of  the  weekly  newspaper  busi- 
ness and  returned  after  10  years  to  heavy 
equipment  sales." 

The  first  "Bob"  Schroeder  (his  nephew  is 
the  company's  current  vice  president) 
sparked  rapid  growth  in  the  1960's  when 
Lakeland  started  or  acquired  other  weeklies 
and  took  full  advantage  of  a  modern-for-its-day 
hot  metal  typesetting  plant  and  a  rotary  press 
acquired  in  1960.  Tlie  rotary  press,  rare  for 
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William  and  tag's  children  were  ''innoculated"  with  ink  in  their  veins  at 

an  early  age.  "We  were  told  that  we  were  learning  the  family  hnsiness. 

Actually,  we  were  sweeping  floors,  emptying  waste  baskets 

and  folding  papers  hy  hand,"  the  offspring  recite. 


weeklies  at  that  time,  was  capable  of  printing 
24  board  sheet  pages  or  48  tabloid  pages  in  a 
single  pass  and  reduced  printing  time  for  the 
seven-paper  group  at  that  time  from  three 
days  on  a  flatbed  press  to  one  afternoon. 

William  Schroeder  recalled  how  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  cold  type  and  rotary  offset 
printing  made  Lakeland's  printing  plant  "obso- 
lete virtually  overnight"  When  Marshall 
Schroeder  retired  in  1974,  Harold  R  "Harry" 
Kirchhardt  joined  the  company  and  guided 
Lakeland's  conversion  to  cold  type  and  offset 
With  improved  quality,  expanded  color  and 
greater  efficiency.  Lakeland  enjoyed  a  decade 
of  expansion. 

During  this  period,  Lakeland  was  recog- 
nized for  editorial  achievement  winning  the 
coveted  Kramer  Trophy  as  best  weekly  in  his 
circulation  size  in  Illinois  on  three  separate 
occasions. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  1970's 
and  early  '80's  was  establishing  close  ties  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  when  Lakeland  was  selected  to 
publish  the  "Great  Lakes  Bulletin,"  official 
publication  of  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center,  then  and  now  the  world's  largest 
Naval  training  base  where  60,000  young  men 
and  women  are  turned  into  sailors  every  year. 

Publishing  for  the  Navy  was  profitable  and 
kept  the  sales  and  graphic  arts  side  of  the 
business  humming  five  days  a  week. 
Contracting  actual  printing  to  central  plants  in 
the  vicinity.  Lakeland  concenti^ated  invested 
resources  in  computers  and  market  expan- 
sion. 

William  and  Nancy's  children  were  "innoc- 
ulated"  with  ink  in  their  veins  at  an  early  age. 


It's  a  family  joke  that  Bill,  Bob,  and  Karen 
remind  their  parents  today  at  family  reunions. 
"We  were  told  that  we  were  learning  the  fami- 
ly business.  Actually,  we  were  sweeping 
floors,  emptying  waste  baskets  and  folding 
papers  by  hand,"  the  offspring  recite. 

In  reality,  though,  the  mundane  experi- 
ences paid  off.  By  the  time  they  were 
teenagers,  the  Schroeder  kids  were  able  to 
assume  duties  in  sales,  delivering  and  paste 
up.  "They  didn't  realize  it,  but  helping  in  a 
newspaper  family  provided  experience  and  a 
work  ethic  all  of  them  are  utilizing  today," 
their  father  recalled. 

Today,  Bill  Jr.  is  an  executive  with  a  Dallas 
publishing  firm.  Karen  is  a  professional  in  the 
recruiting  and  employment  search  industry. 
Jill  and  Bob  are  providing  leadership  for  the 
family  business  in  its  seventh  decade. 

"Nancy  and  I  are  proud  when  our  children 
compliment  their  parents  for  the  opportunity 
and  education  of  growing  up  in  a  family 
involved  in  the  publishing  business,"  William 
remarked.  'That's  a  distinction  not  very 
many  families  have." 

During  college  years,  the  young 
Schroeders  never  strayed  far  from  publishing. 
At  the  U  of  I,  Bill  Jr.  worked  part-time  in  sales 
for  The  (Champaign)  News-Gazette.  Jill,  a  U 
of  I  grad  in  advertising  and  marketing,  joined 
Leo  Burnett  Advertising  Agency's  Chicago 
office  where  she  cut  a  budding  career  short 
by  turning  to  the  family  business.  "I  always 
felt  left  out  weekends  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  discussing  Lakeland  business,"  Jill 
explained.   After  one  year  at  Champaign- 
Urbana,  Karen  traded  college  studies  for  full- 
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Bob  Sdinialci  and  Jill  DePasquale 


time  work  at  Lakeland,  progressing  from  pro- 
duction duties,  to  the  accounting  department, 
handling  human  resources  affairs,  and  even- 
tually heading  up  circulation  and  distribution. 
As  a  student  at  Purdue  University,  Bob 
worked  one  night  a  week  as  a  press  helper 
printing  the  Purdue  Exponent.  That  experi- 
ence proved  to  be  invaluable  when  Bob 
worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  at  Lakeland, 
eventually  becoming  general  manager  where 
negotiating  printing  contacts  and  supervising 
production  is  a  key  component  of  his  duties. 

Repeating  an  axiom  learned  from  his 
grandfather,  the  young  newspaper  executive 
related,  "I  was  always  willing  to  do  any  job  to 
help  get  the  paper  out  Grandpa  always  said, 
'Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  busi- 
ness. ITien  no  body  can  pull  the  wool  over 
your  eyes'."  That's  how  Bob  experienced 


photography,  darkroom  tech,  junior  ad  sales- 
man, and  circulation  duties  while  still  in  high 
school.  After  college,  he  concentrated  on  cir- 
culation management  and  even  pulled  a  stint 
as  managing  editor  during  an  interim  period. 
His  grandfather  would  have  been  proud  of  his 
multi-talented  offspring.    Bob's  mechanically- 
challenged  dad  looked  more  at  his  son's  ver- 
satility as  rounding  out  all  facets  of  training  in 
newspaper  management — "something  you 
can't  learn  in  college." 

The  Schroeder  family-style  journalism  was 
steeped  in  community  service.  Lakeland 
today  belongs  to  more  than  two  dozen  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  business  booster 
organizations  in  its  circulation  area.  One  of 
Marshall  Schroeder's  first  editorial  projects 
after  founding  the  publishing  company  in 
1956  was  to  campaign  for  a  west  Lake  County 
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hospital  to  provide  fast  health  care  services. 
As  editor  of  the  growing  weekly  group,  Bill 
Schroeder  served  on  a  citizens  committee  to 
create  a  county-wide  Public  Works 
Department  that  instituted  regional  sanitation 
service  and  cleared  up  pollution  in  recreation 
lakes.  Schroeder's  editorials  and  Lakeland's 
hard-hitting  news  coverage  helped  form  the 
Fox  Waterway  Management  Agency  to  con- 
trol flooding  on  the  upper  Fox  River  and  pro- 
mote water  quality.  The 
Schroeder  papers  gave  strong 
backing  to  formation  of  a  com- 
munity college  district  in  the 
early  1960's  and  establishment 
of  the  Lake  County  Health 
Dept 

The  current  publisher 
opined,  "We  lost  a  few  causes. 
Dad's  dream  of  a  local  hospital 
never  materialized,  but  it 
sparked  awareness  and 
helped  attract  new  doctors  to 
the  Lakeland  area.  We 
weren't  successful  in  expand- 
ing a  community  airfield  to  a 
regional  airport  that  would 
have  had  a  big  impact  on  the 
local  economy.  You  can't  win 
them  all." 

Besides  his  family  and  his  newspapers, 
Marshall  Schroeder's  other  love  was  the 
Republican  Party.  He  served  as  a  precinct 
committeeman  for  many  years  and  helped 
organize  the  Lake  County  Republican 
Federation  which  raises  money  for  candidates 
and  presents  speakers  of  national  promi- 
nence. In  1964,  he  was  slated  to  run  for  state 
representative  in  the  famous  at-large  election. 
Unsuccessful,  Schroeder  remarked  after- 
wards. "I  had  a  good  time  campaigning,  but  I 
didn't  belong  in  Springfield.  I  belong  at  home 
publishing  newspapers." 

Both  Marshall  and  William  Schroeder 
were  active  in  the  Illinois  Press  Association. 
Marshall  was  thrilled  to  install  his  son  as  IPA 
president  in  1980,  20  years  after  he  himself 
had  served  as  association  president  William 
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early  on  recognized  suburban  journalism  as  a 
distinct  force  in  the  weekly  newspaper  indus- 
try. William  helped  form  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation  in  1964,  first  national  organization 
to  identify  the  suburban  field.  He  served  as 
program  chairman  at  the  first  national  conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago.  Suburban  Press 
Foundation  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  the  leading  voice  of 
the  industry  that  now  includes  weekly  and 

daily  newspapers  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

"Dad  and  I  both  agreed 
that  the  friendships  forged 
and  the  good  times  enjoyed 
at  newspaper  association 
meeting  were  some  of  the 
best  times  of  our  lives.  We 
made  life-time  fiiends," 
remarked  William.  In  2003, 
William  was  presented  the 
Dean  Lesher  Award,  the 
highest  honor  SNA  bestows 
and  recognition  of  life-time 
achievement  in  the  suburban 
newspaper  publishing  field. 

Lydia  Schroeder, 
Marshall's  widow,  created  in 
1991  the  Schroeder-Lakeland 
Newspaper  Scholarship  at  the 
College  of  Lake  County,  one  year's  tuition, 
books  and  fees  for  a  student  studying  print 
journalism.  The  family  points  with  pride  to 
the  flag  staff  installation  and  American  flag 
that  flies  over  IPA  headquarters  at  Springfield, 
a  family  gift  memorializing  M.R  Schroeder. 

William  Schroeder  summed  up  the  family 
commitment  to  journalism.  "M.R  Schroeder 
had  a  philosophy  about  weekly  newspaper 
publishing  that  holds  to  this  day.  It  boils 
down  to  something  like,  Tou  have  to  put  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  into  making  a  community 
newspaper  successful.  But  you  always  get  out 
more  than  you  put  in'." 

Tliis  belief  has  been  both  a  guiding  princi- 
pal and  an  accepted  truth  for  members  of  a 
family  engaged  in  newspaper  publishing  in 
Illinois  for  more  than  70  years. 
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Marshall  R.  Schroeder  becomes  part-time  employee  of  weekly  Independent  Register  In  Libertyville. 

Marshall  named  credit  manager  of   Waukegon  News-Sun  daily  newspaper  serving  Lake  County. 

Marshall  promoted  to  business  manager  of  Independent  Register  with  responsibility  for  advertising  sales 

and  management  of  commercial  printing.  Keystone  Printing  Service,  a  News-Sun  subsidiary. 

William  Schroeder  enrolls  at  University  of  Illinois  to  study  journalism  and  publication  management 

William  hired  by  Urbana  Courier  seven-day  daily  as  sports  copy  editor 

William  drafted  into  Army,  assigned  as  public  information  specialist  at  Ft.  Bliss.TX. 

William  returns  to  civilian  life,  joining  News-Sun  as  general  assignment  reporter  and  features  writer. 

Marshall  and  William  form  Lakeland  Publishers  Inc.  to  own  and  operate  weekly  newspapers  in  Lake 

County.  Purchase  of  printing  business  includes  three  small  weeklies,  Groys/oke  Times,  Round  Lake  News 

and  Fox  Lake  Press. 

Lakeland  installs  rotary  press  to  replace  flatbed  press;  size  of  plant  doubled. 

Marshall  elected  president  of  Illinois  Press  Association. 

M.  Robert  Schroeder  joins  Lakeland  as  production  manager  and  advertising/ 

commercial  printing  sales  representative. 

William  elected  member  of  original  board  of  directors  of  Suburban  Press 

Foundation,  forerunner  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America. 

Gurnee  Press  introduced,  combining  Warren-Newport  Press. 

Marshall  retires  and  William  becomes  publisher  of  Lakeland  Newspapers,  now  grovsm  to  I  I  mastheads. 

Lakeland  Newspapers  converts  to  offset  printing  directed  by  Harold  R.Kirchhardt. 

William  elected  president  of  Illinois  Press  Association. 

Nancy  Schroeder  purchases  Frontier  Enterprize  of  Lake  Zurich  and  Frontier  Printing  Co. 

William  M.  Schroeder  named  general  manager  of  Lakeland  Publishers. 

Lindenhurst  News  becomes  ninth  weekly  in  Lakeland  group. 

Ubertyville  News  and  Mundelem  News  reestablished. 

Robert  J.  Schroeder  joins  Lakeland  as  circulation  manager 

Jill  DePasquale  named  retail  advertising  manager 

William  M.  Schroeder  elected  Lakeland  Publishers  president 

Lakeland  acquires  Market  Journal  county-wide  shopper  from  Pulitizer 

Karen  Schroeder  becomes  general  manager  of  distribution  subsidiary. 

Lakeland  Publishers  establishes  Lakeland  NetDIRECT  to  provide  Internet  service  in  Lake  County. 

Robert  J.  Schroeder  assumes  general  manager  duties  of  Lakeland. 

Country  Peddler  antique/collector  monthly  acquired. 

Robert  J.  Schroeder  elected  executive  vice  president  of  Lakeland. 

William  Schroeder  receives  Lescher  Award  from  Suburban  Newspapers  of 

America,  emblematic  of  distinguished  service  to  suburban  publishing  industry. 

Waukegan  Times  established. 

John  DePasquale,  fourth  generation,  assigned  as  summer  helper  in  circulation  department 
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130  Year  History  of  the  Democrat 

Newspaper  Entwined  Witii  History 

of  Newspapers 

BY  mm\  UKm 

.^^  _^^        hen  my  husband's  Great  Aunt  Neta  passed  on  the  records  and 
H    jH    I  files  of  the  Fulton  Democrat  to  me,  I  knew  I  had  been  given  some- 
H  f^l  /  thing  precious. 

■  /  Hi       Journalists  often  forget  that  they  write  the  first  versions  of  histo- 
■f    ■[   ry.  It  was  not  only  the  old  newspapers  dating  back  to  1855,  bound 
■     V  into  books  and  lovingly  stored  in  a  special  cabinet  she  had  made  to 
hold  them,  but  the  history  of  Fulton  County,  written  as  it  happened. 

What  I  didn't  know  when  Neta  entrusted  the  papers  to  me  was  how  much  his- 
tory the  founders  of  the  Fulton  Democrat  made  themselves  as  pioneer  editors 
whose  influence  touched  the  entire  state,  and  even  the  nation. 


Inti'odudion  of  the  Players 

This  July,  the  Fulton  Democrat  of 
Lewistown  will  mark  its  150th  year.  It  was 
founded  in  1855  by  James  Monroe  Davidson, 
with  the  help  of  his  younger  brother,  William 
Taylor  Davidson. 

Three  years  after  it  was  started,  W.  T. 
became  sole  proprietor  and  ran  the  paper  for 
nearly  60  years. 

W.  T.'s  son,  William  Oilman  Davidson,  ran 
the  paper  for  38  years  himself,  putting  one  or 
the  other  of  them  at  the  helm  of  the  Democrat 
for  98  of  the  first  108  years. 

Although  James  left  the  Fulton  Democrat, 
he  continued  a  successful  newspaper  career, 
which  included  association  with  three  newspa- 
pers that  are  predecessors  of  the  Mason 
County  Democrat  —  the  other  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  Bob  Martin,  great-great  nephew  of 
both  men. 


JAMES  MONROE  DAVIDSON 

An  iinnsuallv  bri|!h(  and  most 
vioorous  vvi'iter 

At  the  age  of  27,  James  M.  Davidson  left  a 
successful  career  as  a  music  teacher  to 
become  a  newspaperman.  He  would  be  an 
innovator  and  trendsetter  in  the  world  of 
newspaper  publishing,  carving  his  own  politi- 
cal cartoons  and  initiating  the  use  of  country 
correspondents  to  supply  him  wdth  news. 

James  called  on  his  brother,  William  Taylor 
Davidson,  ten  years  his  junior,  to  help  with 
the  first  edition  because  of  his  experience  set- 
ting type. 

James'  inaugural  edition  was  published 
July  14, 1855. 
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W.T.  Davidson  was  17 years  old  when  he 
helped  his  brother  James  by  setting  type  on  the 
first  edition  of  the  Fulton  Democrat  in 
Lewistown  in  the  summer  of  1855.  Three 
years  later  he  bought  the  paper  fi^om  his  broth- 
er and  became  sole  proprietor  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  newspaper,  the  history  of 
Lewistown  and  Fulton  County  over  the  next 
59  years,  putting  out  a  paper  that  readers 
would  want  to  "snatch  hot  from  the  press  and 
read  to  tatters. " 


James  M.  Davidson  left  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  history  of  newspapers  in  Illinois.  He 
is  credited  as  the  first  country  publisher  to 
run  editorial  cartoons  which  he  carved 
with  a  pen  knife  "to  show  up  by  cuts  what 
he  could  not  cut  up  by  thrusts"  on  his  edito- 
rial pages.  Davidson  was  also  among  the 
first  in  Illinois  to  uses  a  series  of  correspon- 
dents to  report  the  news  from  around  the 
area. 


Sueressful  Debot 

In  the  first  weeks,  James  would  recount  in 
delightful  detail  just  how  well  received  his 
paper  had  been.  Starting  a  successful  newspa- 
per, as  history  demonstrated,  was  easier  said 
than  done. 

In  the  16-year  period  between  1839  and 
1855  no  fewer  than  seven  newspapers  had 
been  started  in  Lewistown  that  either  failed  or 
moved.  In  fact,  the  Fulton  Democrat  was 
James'  second  attempt  In  1845,  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  and  his  20-year  old  partner,  Charles 
McDowell,  established  the  Fulton  Gazette, 
which  lasted  only  14  months. 


At  the  time  James  started  the  Fulton 
Democrat,  Lewistown  had  no  newspaper. 
Seven  hundred  copies  of  the  first  issue  were 
printed  and  sent  around  Lewistovra  and  the 
county  with  this  note: 

"We  send  this  paper  to  a  number  of  individ- 
uals who  are  not  subscribers.  We  hope  they 
will  give  it  an  attentive  perusal,  and  if  found 
worthy  of  their  patronage,  retain  it. 
Otherwise,  return  it  to  this  office  marked 
'refused'  on  the  wrapper" 

James  had  arranged  for  'agents'  around  the 
county  to  collect  the  fee  of  $1.50  per  year  in 
advance,  or  a  $2  subscription  fee  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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"Editorial  Chit-Ciiat 
How  Do  You  Like  It? 


Friendly  reader,  how  does  our  paper  suit 
you?  Too  small!  Tis  rather  small,  well  admit; 
but  then  you  must  remember  it  is  young  yet, 
and  if  well  fed  it  will  grow,  tremendously.  Just 
count  the  lines,  if  you  have  the  time,  and  com- 
pare the  actual  amount  of  reading  matter  with 
our  country  papers,  strike  the  difference  and 
then  tell  us  the  result;  have  we  more  or  less 
reading  matter  than  most  of  our  contempo- 
raries? Rather  more!  Good!  then  take  it.  The 
price  is  the  same,  we  can  print  it  cheaper; 
make  more  money  at  it,  and  in  consequence, 
never  cause  you  a  disappointment  in  the  regu- 
lar issue  of  your  and  our  pet,  the  Democrat." 

In  fact,  the  readers  did  like  that  first  issue 
and  when  the  second  one  came  out  two 
weeks  later  on  July  28, 1855,  this  is  what 
James  had  to  say: 

"Out  of  the  first  number  exhausted  —  The 
large  edition  printed  of  our  first  number  there 
is  not  a  single  copy  left. 

Many  of  our  friends  about  town  who  take  a 
lively  interest  in  our  welfare  remonstrated 
with  us  against  publishing  so  large  an  edition, 
as  hundreds  must  necessarily  lay  on  our 
hands  like  waste  paper  but  they  all  are  gone, 
together  with  all  we  could  borrow  from  our 
town  subscribers.  We  have  visited  the  post 
office  every  hour  almost  in  hopes  that  some- 
body would  return  refused,  but  only  sbc  have 
come  back  with  the  ominous  X  upon  them. 
Well,  we  say  to  our  fiiends  to  be  content  with 
number  two  and  for  ourself  to  trust  to  provi- 
dence for  just  one  file  paper." 

Politics 

According  to  some  historians,  the  period 
between  1850  and  1870  was  the  most  impor- 
tant period  in  newspaper  history  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Newspapers  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  realm  of  politics,  and  editorial 
columns  were  solemnly  regarded  as  a  guide 
by  the  readers. 


James  Davidson's  initial  issue  of  the  Fulton 
Democrat  included  a  long  Salutatory  column 
outlining  some  of  his  guiding  principals. 

"In  making  our  debut  it  is  meet  and  proper, 
nay  it  is  demanded,  that  we  set  forth  the 
objects  and  principals  that  are  to  guide  the 
political  department  of  the  Democrat  —  bare- 
ly remarking  that  in  our  miscellaneous  scien- 
tific and  general  reading  matter  we  shall 
endeavor  to  recognize  the  diversity  of  tastes 
of  the  newspaper  reading  public. 

Democracy  —  the  most  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  our  government,  —  deriving  its  just 
powers  fi'om  the  consent  of  the 
governed...while  the  Whiggery  of  our  day,  the 
sham  Republicanism,  Fusion,  Know- 
Nothingism,  Know-Somethingism,  Barn- 
burnerism,  Sewardology,  Free-Dirtism,  and 
all  the  other  isms  and  ologies  of  these  times 
of  political  degeneracy,  in  their  combined  and 
unholy  warfare  against  the  Nebraska-Kansas 
act,  proclaim  with  one  voice  the  anomaly  that 
people  are  capable  of  self-government." 

A  word  about 

Democrats,  Republicans, 

and  Abraham  Lincoln... 

TTie  slavery  question  was  an  all-absorbing 
theme  in  the  1850s,  and  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment was  the  major  grounds  for  the  founding 
of  the  Republican  party. 

TTiose  who  identified  themselves  as 
Democrats  were  those  who  stood  "like  a 
stone  wall"  behind  Senator  Stephen  Douglas, 
and  his  "Popular  Sovereignty  stance"  that 
encouraged  each  state  to  decide  the  issue  of 
slavery  for  themselves.  In  contrast,  lincoln 
stated  that  the  U.  S.  could  not  survive  as  half- 
slave  and  half-free  states. 

Furthermore,  in  the  minds  of  editors  like 
James  and  W.  T  Davidson,  the  nomination  of 
lincoln  for  president  seemed  absolutely 
ridiculous,  and  they  did  not  take  the  candida- 
cy of  the  Sangamon  county  lawyer  seriously. 
TTiey  had  been  acquainted  with  lincoln  as 
children  living  in  Petersburg,  just  a  few  miles 
from  the  store  in  New  Salem  where  lincob 
clerked. 
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When  Lincoln  stopped  to  speak  on  the  steps 
of  the  Fulton  County  Courthouse  on  August 
20, 1858,  this  is  what  the  Democrat  reported: 

Abe  Linroin  in  Lewistown 

Since  Abe  Lincoln  has  taken  to  the  con- 
temptible business  of  lying  about  Douglas, 
charging  him  with  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
free  government  and  the  constitution,  he  has 
rendered  himself  so  perfectly  odious  to  the 
masses,  that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  his 
coming  or  going,  or  anything  about  him.  Our 
biU  contingent  of  reporters  were  on  the 
ground  early  on  Tuesday  to  make  a  full  esti- 
mate of  all  the  teams  of  people  who  came  in 
procession  to  "attend  the  grand  Lincoln  poop" 
fizzle.  TTie  following  is  a  true  report,  only  one 
delegation  to  welcome  Lincoln,  Abe  Lincoln, 
Maj.  Walker,  J.W.  Proctor,  another  man,  ?8 
horsemen,  17  wagons  and  buggies,  110  men, 
women  and  children  (dogs  not  counted). 

No  matter  how  disappointed  he  was  by 
Douglas'  defeat,  James'  biographer  E  A 
Snively  noted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  that  for  James,  once  Fort 
Sumpter  was  fired  upon,  'there  could  be  but 
two  parties:  Patriots  and  Traitors.  With  the  for- 
mer he  included  everyone  who  was  willing  to 
stand  by  the  president' 

A  lew  more  notes  about 
James  Davidson 

When  James'  first  newspaper,  the  Fulton 
Gazette,  failed,  he  became  a  teacher  of  music, 
and  thus  filled  his  time  between  1847  and  1855. 
Among  his  pupils  during  those  years  were 
Mrs.  Abraham  Uncob  and  her  son  Robert 

After  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Fulton 
Democrat  to  his  brother  W  T,  he  purchased 
The  Mason  County  Herald  at  Havana  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Squatter  Sovereign. 

It  quickly  caught  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  other  papers  throughout  the  country. 

TTie  Squatter  was  the  first  weekly  in  Illinois 
to  indulge  in  cartoons  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
editor  said,  "to  show  up  by  cuts  what  he  could 
not  cut  up  by  thrusts." 

James  carved  his  cartoons  himself  with  a 


pen  knife,  often  using  the  backside  of  a  patent 
medicine  "cur. 

After  the  Civil  War  began,  the  principle  of 
Squatter  Sovereignty  was  no  longer  appropriate 
in  James'  mind,  and  the  paper's  name  was 
changed  to  the  Havana  Post.  By  standing  wdth 
his  country  and  its  president  James  lost  much 
of  the  influence  and  respect  he  had  command- 
ed. 

He  sold  the  Post  and  in  1861  he  was  offered 
an  editorial  position  with  the  Chicago  Times. 
He  left  after  two  years  and  in  1863  he  pur- 
chased the  Carthage  Republican,  a  Democratic 
paper  which  he  successfully  conducted  until 
his  death  in  1894. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  DAVIDSON 

A  rbarader  so  unique  dnd  rareer 
so  evtraorriinan 

W  T.  Davidson  died  in  1915  at  the  age  of  77, 
after  falling  into  a  coma  the  week  before. 

"WTien  the  dread  tidings  of  his  passing 
flashed  forth,  and  the  word  passed  from  lip  to 
lip,  "W.T.  Davidson  is  dead!"  the  atmosphere  of 
the  city  and  county  was  tense  with  grief  and 
sympathy." 

like  his  brother  James,  W.  T.  Davidson  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  Lewistown,  Fulton 
County,  and  Illinois  journalism. 

W.  T  Davidson  was  but  17  years  old  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Levdstown  as  an  experi- 
enced typesetter  to  help  his  brother  James 
launch  the  Fulton  Democrat  In  the  spring  of 
1858  he  bought  half  interest  in  the  paper 

"Owing  to  illness  in  my  brother's  family,  I 
did  a  good  deal  of  slushy  editorial  work  on  the 
Democrat  during  the  great  Douglas-Iincoln 
campaign,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography. 

When  the  election  was  over  in  November, 
he  bought  his  brother's  share  in  the  paper  and 
became  sole  owner  and  editor 

Voiles  in  the  Wilderness 

When  W.  T.  began  his  career,  an  editor  who 
could  not  overwhelm  an  opponent  with  satire 
and  invective  was  unworthy  of  support. 

His  nephew  and  biographer  J.  M.  D. 
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Davidson  wrote  that  W.  T.  had  a  "trenchant, 
caustic,  meat-axe  style  of  writing"  that  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  proud  boast  of  printing 
a  paper  which  everybody  wanted  to  "snatch 
hot  from  the  press  and  read  to  tatters." 

"What  he  printed  was  read  and  nobody 
yawned  over  it,"  his  nephew  wrote. 

Gradually,  but  noticeably  W.  T.  softened  his 
manner  over  the  years.  Nearly  a  century  later 
Chicago  columnist  Mike  Royko  would  use 
Slats  Grobnik  as  his  mouthpiece. 

W.  T.  Davidson  had  Uncle  Zeb. 

"Davidson  was  the  author  of  nothing  per- 
haps more  uniquely  original  or  deservedly 
popular  than  these  versatile  articles,"  his 
nephew  wrote  of  the  series  of  interviews  and 
communications  from  this  fictitious  character. 

"hi  the  guise  of  a  rheumatic,  choleric, 
gouty  old  bachelor,  who  is  described  as  com- 
ing into  the  office  once  a  week  or  so,  smoking 
a  briar-root  pipe  and  discoursing  familiarly. 
Editor  Davidson  facetiously,  sarcastically, 
often  tenderly,  but  always  effectively,  voiced 
his  views  on  subjects  of  the  day." 

I'll  Take  the  Responsibility 

W.  T.  wrote  in  his  1906  autobiographical 
sketch,  "Very  significant  and  appropriate  has 
been  the  motto  at  the  head  of  the  Democrat 
from  its  beginning  —  '111  take  the  responsibili- 
ty. —  Jackson.'  It  has  been  as  fi'ee  and  unham- 
pered as  a  northwest  blizzard.  It  has  never 
counted  the  cost  in  dollars  or  personal  com- 
fort when  there  were  public  wrongs  to  right 
or  scamps  of  any  party  to  expose." 

The  range  of  subjects  that  he  handled  edi- 
torially was  described  as  "marvelous."  W.  T. 
tackled  subjects  that  were  barely  recognized 
by  others  in  his  day  as  important  issues. 

hi  his  nephew's  words,  not  only  did  he 
oppose  political  graft  and  corrupt  party 
bossism,  "but  he  paid  his  respects,  with  all  the 
power  of  choice  invective,  sarcasm,  and 
denunciation,  to  child-beaters,  naggers, 
abusers  of  dumb  animals,  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  gossips,  tatders,  backbiters,  and  scandal- 
mongers, of  every  shade  and  hue  and  station 
in  life." 


hi  1885  W.  T.  himself  wrote: 

"The  Canton  Register  still  favors  child-beat- 
ing, but  it  would  have  it  done  'mildly.'  Nine 
time  in  ten  a  child  is  beaten  by  an  angry  or 
vicious  parent  or  teacher.  Tlie  quality  of  "mild- 
ness" applied  to  child-beating  is  like  the  quali- 
ty of  'decency'  applied  to  chicken  stealing.  It 
does  not  apply  at  all." 

In  1887  he  wrote: 

Who  Are  and 

Who  Are  Not  Voters? 

'The  voters  are  Americans,  Englishmen, 
Germans,  Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  Negroes, 
Beggars,  Thieves,  Gamblers,  Horse-jockeys, 
Pot-house  politicians,  Saloon-keepers, 
Drunkards  and  Scalawags.  The  following  are 
not  voters  —  Chinamen,  Criminals,  Lunatics, 
Indians,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Women." 

Temperance  Advocate 

There  was  only  one  time  in  the  Democrat's 
history  that  it  strayed  fi-om  its  Democrat  party 
loyalty,  and  that  was  in  1884  when  W.T.  took 
the  side  of  the  Prohibition  party. 

In  his  day,  there  was  nothing  he  was 
known  for  more  than  that  his  warfare  on 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  paper's  motto  briefly 
became  "Home  Against  the  Saloon." 

W  T.  spoke  fi-om  his  own  nearly  ruinous 
experiences.  He  noted  that  it  was  during  the 
exciting  campaigns  of  1858  and  1860,  followed 
by  the  war  with  all  its  "evils  and  wild  excess- 
es" that  the  young  editor  "fell  into  habits  of 
excessive  dissipation  characteristic  of  the 
times  and  fi^om  the  thrall  of  which  few  like  vic- 
tims have  escaped." 


Loyalty  to  Lewistown 


W.  T.  was  born  in  Petersburg  and  his  fami- 
ly moved  to  Lewistown  before  he  was  two 
years  old. 

According  to  a  biographical  sketch  his 
mother,  holding  him  in  her  arms,  was  rowed 
across  the  Illinois  River  in  a  skiff;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  tow-headed  baby  thus  made  his 
entrance  into  Fulton  County  "squalling  and 
kicking  like  all  possessed." 

Editorially,  W  T.  continued  to  kick  and 
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squall  when  it  came  to  the  town  he  grew  up 
in. 

At  every  turn,  he  urged  the  city  fathers  to 
develop  the  community  —  from  getting  live 
stock  off  the  streets  to  putting  in  a  municipal 
water  system  and  electrification. 

He  played  a  central  role  in  the  construction 
of  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway;  defending 
Lewistown  from  losing  the  courthouse  in 
three  separate  bids  for  its  removal  to  other 
towns;  the  construction  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  industries  from  woolen  mills  to  canning 
factories,  an  iron  foundry;  and  the  Duplex 
Novelty  works,  lliere  was  even  an  attempt  to 
institute  a  Central  Normal  College  in 
Lewistown. 

TTie  final  undertaking  and  crovming  effort 
was  the  erection  of  a  new  courthouse  after 
the  old  historic  one  burned  in  1894. 

W.  T.  insisted  from  the  start  that  the  only 
honorable  thing  for  lewistown  to  do  was  to 
raise  the  money  and  build  the  new  court- 
house themselves.  The  $40,000  needed  was 
raised  by  subscription,  and  the  county-seat 
question  was  settled  once  and  for  all. 

William  Gilnmn  Davidson 
FoitpIuI  and  iiTpprpssible 

W.  T.  and  his  wife 
Lucinda  Miner  were 
married  34  years 
when  she  died  in 
1893.  He  married 
again,  to  Miss 
Margaret  GUman 
George  in  1895.  They 
had  one  son,  William 
Gibian.  Gilman,  as  he 
was  called,  was  18 
months  old  when  his 
mother  died  sudden- 
ly. He  was  21  years  old  when  World  War  I 
broke  out  and  he  joined  the  Air  Force  and 
became  a  flight  instructor,  teaching  pilots  how 
to  fly  bi-planes. 

Gilman  took  his  place  as  publisher  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Fulton  Democrat  in  1926,  a  post  he 
held  until  his  retirement  in  1964  when  his 


William  Gilman 


Robert  L.  Martin,  Sr  (left)  took  over  the 
Fulton  Democrat  in  1964  at  the  retirement  of 
his  uncle  Gilman  Davidson.  Like  his  prede- 
cessors, Martin  took  pride  in  producing  a 
high  quality  product.  Robert  L  Martin,  Jr, 
took  over  the  position  of  publisher  of  the 
Fulton  Democrat  in  1973,  following  the  death 
of  his  father,  Robert  Martin,  Sr  For  the  150- 
year  period  since  the  Fulton  Democrat  was 
founded,  four  publishers  account  for  all  but 
one  dozen  of  those  years.  They  are  W.  T. 
Davidson  59  years;  Gilman  Davidson  38 
years:  Robert  Martin  Sr ,  9  years:  and  Robert 
Martin  Jr,  32  years  (and  counting!)  His  wife 
Wendy  is  Executive  Editor 


nephew  Robert  L  Martin  became  publisher 
and  editor 

Gilman's  obituary  indicated  that  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  fathers  footsteps,  noting: 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  irre- 
pressible of  all  the  editors  of  the  state.  His  edi- 
torials were  fearless  and  his  paper  reflected 
this  characteristic  of  his  nature...  (he)  fought 
the  things  that  he  regarded  as  wrong  with 
virility  and  courage.  He  did  not  mince  words. 
He  was  usually  inclined  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  This  made  life  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque in  Fulton  County." 

Robert  L  Martin  published  the  paper  until 
his  death  in  a  car  accident  on  February  16, 
1973.  His  son,  Robert  L  Martin,  Jr.,  continues 
to  publish  the  Fulton  Democrat 
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This  first  home  ofThe  Palos  Regional  newspaper  had  originally  served  as  the  office  of  the  realtor 
who  developed  the  subdivision  of  Palos  Heights. 

Community  Journalism 


c 


BY  CHARLES  AND  AMY  RICHAyS 

arl  Richards  got  his  first  exposure  to  printers  ink  when  he  took  a  job  during 
his  high  school  years  as  the  "printer's  devil"  at  a  small  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  Ozarks  of  southeast  Missouri.  That  experience  launched  a  dream  that 
someday  he  would  own  his  own  community  paper. 


His  family  later  moved  to  St.  Louis  where 
Carl  attended  Washington  University  major- 
ing in  chemistry  and  advertising.  Carl's  first 
job  after  college  was  as  a  copywriter  for  a 
mail-order  catalog.  He  described  his  boss  as 
demanding  but  Carl  learned  a  lot  about  busi- 
ness that  wasn't  taught  in  school. 

In  1936,  he  married  Virginia  Upton,  whose 


family  had  moved  to  St.  Louis  from  the 
Branson,  Missouri  area.  It  is  ironic  that 
Virginia's  father  Joseph  had  published  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  El  Dorado  Springs, 
Missouri  until  his  untimely  death  in  1920. 
Despite  being  valedictorian  of  her  class  at  SL 
Louis  Teachers'  College,  Virginia  could  not 
get  a  job  as  an  educator  because  single 
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A  Meihle  No.2  letterpress  was  used  to  print  The  Palos  Regional  until  it  was  replaced  in  1969  with 
a  new  Goss  Community.   The  printing  company's  first  job  press  now  rests  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
Regional  building. 


women  were  given  preference  in  hiring  as  a 
result  of  a  local  Depression-related  policy.  As 
a  result,  she  took  a  job  in  the  classified  adver- 
tising department  of  the  SL  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  a  large  daily  newspaper. 

Carl's  second  job  took  him  to  Columbia, 
Missouri,  where  he  was  paid  to  compile  the 
University  of  Missouri's  annual  student  year- 
book.  While  in  Columbia,  Carl  became  famil- 
iar with  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
which  would  prove  valuable  25  years  later. 

Carl  next  took  a  job  in  SL  Louis  serving  as 
a  marketing  manager  for  the  company  that 
made  Campho-Phenique,  a  liquid  antiseptic. 

In  1942,  the  Richards  welcomed  son 
Charles  into  their  family.  A  year  later  they 
moved  to  Chicago  where  Carl  took  a  job  as 
advertising  manager  for  Diversey  Chemical 
Co.  whose  offices  were  located  in  the 
Monadnock  building.  After  two  years,  the 
Richards  wanted  to  trade  the  hustle  and  bus- 
tie  of  the  city  for  the  peace  of  a  small  suburb. 


Carl  had  grown  up  in  a  small  town  and  missed 
the  sense  of  community  he  remembered  from 
his  youth.  They  chose  Palos  Heights,  a  new 
suburban  development  with  about  300  recent- 
ly constructed  homes. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  Richards  attended  a 
local  homeowners'  meeting  and  learned  "TTie 
Palos  Regional,"  a  5"x7"  twice-monthly  book- 
let covering  local  news,  photos,  and  ads, 
would  cease  publication  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Richards  met  with  Regional  editor  Harwell 
West  and  bought  the  name  and  subscriber  list 
for  $100.  hi  February  of  1947  tiie  first  edition 
of  the  newly  designed  monthly  tabloid  news- 
paper was  distributed  by  Carl  and  Virginia 
Richards.  Carl  possessed  a  natural  talent  for 
writing,  editing,  and  newspaper  design.  He 
enjoyed  his  new  career  position  because  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  be  a  positive 
force  for  his  community. 

For  four  years  The  Regional  was  written 
and  laid  out  on  the  Richards'  dining-room 
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This  is  the  current  home  ufThe  Regional  News  and  The  Reporter  newspapers.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  original  frame  building  located  at  the  center  of  the  city  ofPalos  Heights. 


table.  Production  and  printing  was  done  at 
The  Naperville  Sun 's  plant  located  almost  30 
miles  from  Palos  Heights.  Richards  followed 
West's  policy  of  requiring  subscribers  to  pay 
to  have  the  Regional  delivered.  Readers  were 
charged  $2  a  year  to  get  Tlie  Regional  deliv- 
ered by  mail.  The  cover  price  was  five  cents. 
When  Carl's  employer  found  out  he  had  pur- 
chased a  newspaper,  he  was  fired.  This 
enabled  Richards  to  take  the  publication 
weekly  in  September  of  1948. 

hi  1950,  the  Richards  bought  a  model 
home  that  had  served  as  offices  and  show- 
rooms of  the  Bartiett  Real  Estate  Co.,  the  pri- 
mary developers  of  the  town  of  Palos  Heights. 
After  a  major  remodeling,  the  building 
became  TJie  Regional's  offices  and  newly 
installed  printing  plant  It  was  around  this 
time  that  Carl's  son  Charles,  now  10  years  old, 
came  to  work  at  the  paper  as  a  janitor.  TTiis 
was  partially  inspired  by  Charles  desire  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  father,  who  was 
very  busy  getting  his  fledgling  business  off 
the  ground.  Charles  would  soon  envision  no 
other  career  than  one  day  owning  this  weekly 
community  newspaper. 


In  1951,  Carl  needed  to  find  printing  jobs 
to  keep  the  shop  busy  when  The  Regional 
wasn't  being  printed.  In  addition  to  general 
commercial  work,  he  decided  to  print  high 
school  and  college  newspapers.  He  felt 
schools  would  be  good  customers  because  of 
their  reliability.    It  was  at  this  time  he  incorpo- 
rated the  business  as  The  Regional  Publishing 
Corporation.  Targeting  school  newspapers 
proved  to  be  an  effective  strategy  and  today 
Regional  Publishing  is  the  largest  printer  of 
student  newspapers  in  the  Midwest. 

For  many  years  Richards  was  one  of  sever- 
al local  leaders  urging  citizens  to  vote  to  incor- 
porate Palos  Heights  as  a  city.  It  took  five 
elections  and  11  years  before  voters  finally 
approved  the  measure  by  a  very  thin  margin. 
This  issue  had  divided  the  community  and 
created  a  verbal  "civil  war."  Carl  faced  tension 
fi"om  the  anti-incorporation  faction  for  ten 
years.  Charles  remembers  when  the  family 
would  dine  in  town,  citizens  opposing  incorpo- 
ration would  interrupt  their  meal  to  argue  the 
point  with  Carl. 

Another  subject  that  occupied  The 
Regional's  news  and  letters  at  that  time,  and 
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Charles  Richards, 
Current  Publisher 


Carl  Richards, 

Regional  Publisher 

1960-1988 


Amy  Richards, 
Associate  Publisher 


It  was  around  1950  that  laii's  son  fharles,  now  II)  years  old, 

came  to  work  at  the  paper  as  a  janitor.  I  harles  would  soon  envision 

no  other  career  than  one  day  ownin«  this  weekly  community  newspaper. 


for  the  next  two  decades,  was  the  policy  of 
allowing  residents'  dogs  to  roam  freely  in 
town.  Residents  feared  an  outbreak  of  rabies. 
As  a  response  to  the  community's  concerns, 
TJie  Regional  began  to  bring  a  veterinarian  to 
town  each  June  to  provide  low  cost  shots  to 
residents  at  the  annual  Regional  Dog  Safety 
Clinic.  Over  300  dogs  were  brought  to  Tlie 
Regional's  parking  lot  to  be  inoculated  each 
year. 

As  a  service  to  the  local  business  commu- 
nity, Richards  was  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Palos  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1947.  He  served  as  its  president  in  1956.  Mrs. 
Richards  helped  with  the  creation  of  a  Palos 
chapter  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Society.  This 
agency  brought  a  doctor  in  to  give  regular 
check-ups  and  shots  for  babies  in  the  area. 
Carl  also  pushed  successfully  for  the  creation 
of  a  mosquito  control  district. 

In  1955,  Carl  bought  the  Iron  River  Pioneer 
newspaper  in  Iron  River,  Wisconsin.  The 
Richards  family  had  built  a  cottage  there  a  few 


years  earlier.  Operating  two  newspapers  cre- 
ated some  economies  of  scale  for  Carl;  when 
old  equipment  was  replaced  at  the  Regional  it 
could  be  sent  up  to  the  Pioneer  It  also 
allowed  Carl  to  become  connected  to  a  sec- 
ond small  community.  In  1960,  Carl  sold  the 
Pioneer  to  finance  Charles'  college  education. 

When  Charles  was  finishing  high  school, 
he  knew  he  wanted  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  When  he  was  looking  into  journal- 
ism schools,  Carl  was  adamant  that  his  son 
should  attend  the  University  of  Missouri,  say- 
ing he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  best  jour- 
nalism school  in  the  country.  Charles  did 
attend  Missouri  and  spent  a  fifth  year  in 
Columbia  in  graduate  school  taking  business 
courses.  Charles  then  returned  to  Palos 
Heights  to  work  at  The  Regional.  He  came  up 
through  the  ranks  in  the  shop  (where  he 
began  working  in  high  school)  and  later  as  a 
reporter,  photographer,  editor,  ad  manager 
and  circulation  manager.  In  1967,  he  led  the 
paper's  conversion  from  letterpress  to  offset 
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Perhaps  the  most  sipiflcant 

and  gratifying  accomplishment 

of  Charles  Richards'  career  was 

witnessing  the  Illinois  Press 

Association  name  The  Regional 

Ms  the  best  small  weekly 

newspaper  in  the  state 

five  times. 


In  1969,  The  Regional  purchased  a  Goss 
Community  offset  press. 

When  Carl  Richards  retired  in  1970,  he 
sold  The  Regional  to  son  Charles.  Carl  and 
Virginia  spent  the  rest  of  their  winters  in 
Texas  and  their  summers  in  h-on  River  Both 
wrote  weekly  columns  for  the  newspaper  for 
many  years.  Carl  passed  away  in  1988  and 
Virginia  in  1995. 

Amy  Richards  was  born  in  1978  to  Charles 
and  his  wife  Gerri.  After  taking  a  year  off, 
Gerri  returned  to  work  in  administration  at  a 
local  school  district.  She  retired  in  2000  after 
working  six  years  as  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent 

Once  Charles  took  the  reins  he  worked 
diligently  to  increase  the  printing  volume. 
Between  1970  and  1980  he  increased  total 
sales  tenfold.  Regional  Publishing  went  from 
printing  six  other  publications  to  over  120. 
From  1970-1975,  Charles  worked  80  hours  a 
week  handling  the  responsibilities  of  three 
full-time  positions:  editor,  darkroom  operator, 
and  production  manager 

In  the  early  1980s  Charles  undertook  an 
aggressive  expansion  campaign  into  the 
neighboring  town  of  Orland  Park.  TTie  name 
was  changed  from  TJie  Palos  Regional  to  TJie 
Regional  News,  to  reflect  the  additional  cover- 
age of  Orland  Park.  With  much  effort,  the 


Charles  Richards  poses  with  the  Kramer  tro- 
phy for  Best  Small  Weekly  in  Illinois  given  by 
The  Illinois  Press  Association  and  the  Grubb 
plaque  for  Best  Small  Weekly  in  northern 
Illinois  given  by  the  Northern  Illinois 
Newspaper  Association.  The  Regional  News 
won  both  these  awards  in  1990. 


campaign  was  successful  and  The  Regional 
News  is  now  the  most  widely  circulated  non- 
daily  newspaper  in  Orland  Park.  In  1986, 
Charles  Richards  bought  a  neighboring  week- 
ly. The  Reporter,  a  newspaper  that  served  four 
adjacent  municipalities.  The  Reporter's  office 
and  plant  were  eventually  moved  to  the 
Regional  building  at  123rd  and  Harlem  in  the 
center  of  Palos  Heights.  TTie  original  building 
had  been  replaced  on  the  same  site  in  1963  by 
a  6,000-square-foot  one-story  brick  structure. 

During  Charles  Richards'  career  as  pub- 
lisher, he  served  two  terms  as  the  president 
of  the  Palos  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
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"I  believe  ifjou  treat  people 

right,  and  you  live  long  enough, 

yon  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

— Charles  Richards 


also  elected  president  of  the  Cook  County 
Suburban  Publishers  Association  and  has 
been  serving  for  many  years  as  treasurer  of 
that  group.  He  also  served  a  term  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Calumet  Ben 
Franklin  Printers  Club. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  gratifying 
accomplishment  of  Charles  Richards'  career 
was  witnessing  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
name  The  Regional  News  the  best  small  week- 
ly newspaper  in  the  state  five  times.  TJie 
Regional  News  has  won  a  total  of  617  awards 
for  excellence  from  various  press  associations 
over  the  past  40  years. 

Amy  Richards  began  working  at  Regional 
Publishing  Company  at  the  age  of  12  prepar- 
ing negatives  for  recycling.  Over  the  next 
several  years  Amy  worked  as  the  temporary 
receptionist,  in  the  darkroom,  and  in  accounts 
receivable.  Eventually  she  left  to  attend  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Champaign-Urbana 
where  she  majored  in  marketing.  She  spent 
her  summers  interning  at  The  Regional  News 
selling  advertising,  a  position  that  she  greatiy 
enjoyed.  After  graduating  with  high  honors 
from  the  U  of  I,  Amy  went  to  work  for  Kraft 
Foods  as  a  buyer  in  charge  of  technology  pur- 
chases for  the  corporation.  She  was  soon  pro- 
moted and  put  in  charge  of  purchases  for  the 
research  and  development  department.  The 
decision  to  work  for  a  Fortune  500  company 
directly  out  of  school  was  influenced  by 
Charles'  advice.  He  felt  it  would  be  good  for 
her  to  get  experience  at  a  large  company.  She 
eventually  grew  tired  of  the  constraints  of  big 
business  and  decided  to  leave  Kraft  to  rejoin 
the  family  business,  a  place  where  she  had 
always  felt  at  home.  She  finally  convinced 


Charles  to  let  her  come  back  to  the  paper 
after  two  years  at  KrafL  She  knew  this  is 
what  she  wanted  to  do. 

Upon  her  return.  Amy  began  selling  adver- 
tising for  Tlie  Reporter  newspaper,  and  was 
promoted  to  advertising  manager  a  year  later. 
In  the  summer  of  2004  she  became  the  associ- 
ate publisher  of  Regional  Publishing  and 
Charles  announced  he  would  be  retiring  in 
August  of  2005.  In  her  new  position.  Amy  has 
taken  on  several  challenges.  She  led  the  tran- 
sition from  pasteup  to  pagination,  launched 
and  maintains  Regional  Publishing's  Web  site, 
and  networked  the  office  computers.  She  is 
very  excited  to  continue  the  famDy  tradition  of 
publishing  two  excellent,  award-winning 
newspapers.  Growing  up  in  Palos  Heights, 
she  has  watched  the  city  grow  and  evolve  and 
is  thrilled  to  be  there  as  its  future  unfolds. 
Amy  looks  forward  to  introducing  the  paper 
to  the  next  generation  of  readers.  She  hopes 
to  take  advantage  of  advancements  in  technol- 
ogy to  increase  the  quality  and  profitability  of 
the  company's  printing  department. 

Today  the  Regional  Publishing  Corporation 
has  58  employees  and  the  average  length  of 
employment  for  full-time  employees  is  17 
years.  Much  of  the  success  of  The  Regional 
News  and  TTie  Reporter  has  been  the  result  of 
the  sldll  and  hard  work  of  the  staff  When 
asked  what  he  attributes  to  the  success  of  the 
Regional  Publishing  Corporation,  Charles 
said,  "I  always  tried  to  hire  employees  who 
did  a  better  job  than  I  did  when  I  held  their 
position." 

Charles  and  Gerri  plan  to  spend  part  of  the 
year  in  the  same  place  Carl  Richards  did,  in 
Iron  River,  Wisconsin.  He  looks  forward  to 
watching  his  daughter  undertake  the  chal- 
lenges and  reap  the  rewards  of  publishing  a 
community  newspaper  as  he  did  as  a  young 
man. 

To  sum  up  his  philosophy  regarding  his 
efforts  over  the  years,  Charles  said,  "I  try  to 
run  my  life  and  my  business  based  on  the 
Golden  Rule.  I  believe  if  you  treat  people 
right,  and  you  live  long  enough,  you  will  be 
richly  rewarded." 
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This  Journal  office  has  been  a  mainstay  of  downtown  Hillsboro, 
since  1950,  and  is  still  center  of  the  operation,  though  three  addi- 
tional buildings  house  other  facets  of  the  business  along  Main  St. 

The  Newspaper  is  'Family' 

BV  MW\  WRICHT  (iALER 

Five  generations  of  Galers  have  been  involved  in  the  publishing  and  production 
of  community  newspapers  —  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and,  for  the  last  60 
years  in  Hillsboro  Illinois.  For  the  Galers,  the  newspaper  is  "family." 
The  Rev.  Michael  Galer,  a  Methodist  minister  in  McGregor,  Minnesota,  was 
the  owner  of  a  Minnesota  weekly,  TTie  McGregor  Pilot  Review,  in  the  early 
1900s  in  which  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son  were  also  involved.  His  son,  Delford 
Galer,  left  Minnesota  for  Wisconsin.  He  worked  for  the  Lancaster  Herald,  and  later 
the  Delavan  Enterprise,  particularly  in  advertising  sales  and  production  (typesetting). 
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In  1945  he  answered  an  ad  in  an  Illinois 
Press  Association  publication  offering  a  part- 
nership including  botii  editorial  and  mechani- 
cal work  at  Vie  Hilkboro  Journal,  working 
with  owner  and  publisher,  the  late  Sam  little. 
Mr  Little  had  been  an  employee  of  the  news- 
paper prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century  (1900), 
later  to  become  Journal  owner  and  publisher 
Del  accepted  the 
position,  moving  his 
wife,  Pauline,  and 
three  sons,  Phillip, 
Gilbert,  and  Douglas 
to  the  community. 
Galers  have  been  in 
Hillsboro  ever  since. 

Del  was  familiar 
with  the  many  facets 
of  the  newspaper 
from  the  editorial 
and  advertising 
aspects  to  the 
mechanical.  He  was 
an  accomplished 
intertype  operator, 
as  well  as  a  compe- 
tent news  writer  and 
ad  salesman  —  all  of 
which  are  compo- 
nents of  community 
newspaper  work, 
and  all  of  which  he 
enjoyed. 

All  three  Galer 
sons  graduated  from 
Hillsboro  High 

School.  Phillip  had  always  had  a  strong 
desire  to  do  newspaper  work.  He  covered 
Hillsboro  High  School  sports  for  The  Hilkboro 
Journal  during  his  senior  year,  and  was  a  sum- 
mer employee  at  the  paper  He  joined  the 
Army  following  high  school  graduation,  serv- 
ing in  Italy  and  North  Africa  in  the  grave  reg- 
istration service.  Following  his  discharge,  he 
was  employed  as  a  civilian  in  the  same  type  of 
work  overseas.  Returning  to  Hillsboro  in 
1948,  he  planned  to  enter  the  University  of 
Illinois.  With  a  large  influx  of  veterans,  enroU- 


Phillip  Galer  moved  to  Hillsboro  with  his 
family  in  1945  and  has  been  synonymous 
with  The  Hillsboro  Journal  ever  since.  His 
customer  oriented  philosophy  that  every  news 
story  is  important  remains  the  paper's  motto. 


ments  had  closed,  and  he  attended  nearby 
Blackburn  College  in  Carlinville  for  two  years, 
serving  as  editor  of  The  Blackburnian  his 
sophomore  year. 

He  then  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Illinois,  College  of  Journalism,  where  he 
earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
newspaper  management,  and  worked  on  The 
Daily  Rlini  during  his 
junior  year.  Art  Strang 
was  a  university 
instructor  as  well  as 
associated  with  the 
Illinois  Press 
Association  at  that 
time.  The  simimer  fol- 
lowing that  junior  year, 
Phillip  worked  for  The 
Rantoul  Press,  a  posi- 
tion he  continued  to 
hold  during  the  first 
semester  of  his  senior 
year. 

On  August  24, 1951, 
he  married  Nancy 
Louise  Wright,  a  U  of  1 
College  of  Agriculture 
graduate  that  year  (she 
had  also  edited  The 
Blackburnian,  prior  to 
her  husband's  respon- 
sibility for  that  college 
paper).  Phillip 
received  his  degree  in 
1952,  following  a  year 
lived  off  campus 
(Bellflower,  where  Nancy  taught  high  school 
home  economics).  They  moved  to  Hillsboro 
in  June  of  that  year. 

Phillip  joined  his  father  and  Mr  littie  in 
the  operation  of  The  Hillsboro  Journal,  in  both 
advertising  and  editorial  capacities. 
Gradually,  his  responsibilities  increased  as 
needed,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his  skills 
gained  from  the  university,  as  well  as  those 
provided  by  working  with  his  father 

Mr  littie  had  been  a  "mover  and  shaker" 
in  the  founding  of  Montgomery  County  Farm 
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Not  only  are  they  a  close  family,  but  they're  a  big  part  of  the  management  team  behind  the  Journal. 
From  the  left  are  Anne  McLaughlin,  Treasurer,  and  Co-publishers  Nancy  Galer  and  Sue  Galer 


Bureau,  an  important  addition  to  an  agricul- 
tural community,  and  the  Galers  continued  to 
fiirther  advancement  in  the  community.  The 
building  of  the  Hillsboro  High  School  football 
field  was  a  classic  example  in  which  The 
Hillsboro  Journal  provided  editorial  and  finan- 
cial support  of  clearing  a  portion  of  Sawyer 
land  for  the  field. 

Sam  Little,  Del,  and  Phil  Galer  were 
attuned  to  their  community  and  worked  dili- 
gently to  publicize  and  bring  improvements 
and  new  enterprise  to  it.  They  also  supported 
the  building  of  the  new  Beckemeyer  Grade 
School.  TTiey  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Power  station  at 
Coffeen,  as  well  as  Consolidation  Coal 
Company's  mine  to  provide  the  fijel  for  the 
generation  facility.  Another  addition  to  the 


area,  which  was  hard  fought,  was  the  building 
of  the  John  Graham  Correctional  facility  near 
Hillsboro,  which  was  supported  by  The 
Hillsboro  Journal. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Phillip  Galer  was  particu- 
larly supportive  of  the  building  of  Glenn 
Shoals  Lake,  a  project  of  the  City  of  Hillsboro 
and  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District. 
He  even  printed  the  municipal  bonds  for  the 
project.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fund-raising 
committee  for  the  new  Hillsboro  Area 
Hospital.  Other  community  improvements  in 
both  Phil  and  John  Galer's  time,  which  have 
seen  Journal  approval  and  "in  kind,"  and  edito- 
rial support,  are  the  Douglas-Telfer  Outpatient 
Clinic,  Tremont  Ridge  (assisted  living  facility), 
Hillsboro  Community  Child  Care  Center,  in 
addition  to  many  individual  philanthropic 
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Mary  Galer,  (center)  age  5.  cut  the  ribbon  at 
ceremonies  in  1985  following  the  installation 
of  a  six  unit  press  at  the  Journal's  printing 
facility.  Behind  her  is  her  father,  John  and  on 
the  left  is  grandfather,  Phillip.  The  press  line 
was  recently  rebuilt  and  upgraded,  and  three 
additional  units  were  added  for  color  paging 
capacity. 

endeavors  —  Cancer  and  Heart  Association 
drives,  etc. 

With  the  deaths  of  Sani  Little  in  1970  and 
Del  Galer  in  1986,  Phillip  Galer  continued  in 
the  management  of  the  newspaper  including 
all  its  many  functions.  Tire  Sorento  News, 
which  was  purchased  in  1950,  and  The 
Raymond  News,  which  was  added  in  the  early 
1990s,  joined  Journal  publications.  The  late 
1970s  saw  the  widespread  distribution  of  Total 
Market  Coverage  products  and  the  Galers, 
Phillip  and  John,  saw  their  economic  justifica- 
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The  Hiilsboro  Journal  has 

recorded  the  happenings  in  the 

lives  of  their  subscribers 

and  residents  ol  the  area, 

as  fairly  as  possible,  and  with 

a  respect  for  the  importance 

of  each  individual. 


tion,  establishing  The  Macoupin  County 
Journal  as  well  and  Tlie  M  &  M  Journal, 
bringing  Journal  Publications  circulation  to 
over  40,000.  Through  the  years  John  and  his 
wife  Susan  have  purchased  the  Mt.  Olive 
Herald,  The  Bunker  Hill  Gazette  News,  The 
Southwestern  Journal.  The  Madison  County 
Chronicle,  and  Tlie  Southwestern  Advertiser 

Technology  made  sweeping  changes  from 
hot  metal  to  photo  typesetting,  and  later  to 
computer  desktop  publishing,  hitertypes  and 
forms  holding  metal  type  to  be  printed  on  a 
letter  press  gave  way  to  offset  printiing  with 
the  Galers  purchasing  the  second  offset  press 
(two  units)  in  Montgomery  County.  That 
press  had  modifications  and  additions,  and  in 
1985  a  new  sbc-unit,  offset  press  was  delivered 
to  the  second  Journal  building  owned  by  the 
John  Galers.  Since  1985,  \he  Journal's  com- 
panion business  has  been  Journal  Printing, 
Inc.,  owned  by  John  and  his  wife.  The  print- 
ing equipment  which  has  just  been  upgraded 
to  nine  units,  provides  capacity  for  more 
pages  and  flexibility  in  four-color  printing. 
The  main  newspaper  office  continues  to  be  at 
431  S.  Main  Street,  Hillsboro,  where  it  has 
been  since  1950. 
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The  semi-weekly  Journal  and  its  publishers 
have  been  recognized  by  several  local  and 
state  organizations.  The  Illinois  Historical 
Association  named  it  a  Centennial  Business  in 
1991,  and  it  was  cited  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Soil  and  Water  District  for  its  cover- 
age of  their  activities  locally  and  during  the 
state  convention  of  that 
organization.  The  local 
Masonic  Lodge  honored 
the  paper  and  its  publish- 
ers, as  did  the 
Montgomery  County 
Fair  Association,  and 
Phillip  Galer  received  the 
Hillsboro  Sertoma's 
Service  to  Mankind 
Award.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  Master  Editor 
by  the  Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  Association  in 
2003. 

Phillip  and  Nancy's 
son,  John  Galer,  joined 
his  family  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  paper  in  1972, 
coming  home  from 
Eastern  Illinois 
University  for  "a  semes- 
ter" to  run  the  press,  as 
the  pressman  had 
resigned.  At  Eastern  he 
was  photo  editor  of  the 
"Warbler,"  the  universi- 
ty's yearbook,  but  was 

also  actively  involved  with  editorial  and  photo 
responsibilities  on  The  Eastern  News.  John's 
"semester"  stretched  through  the  years,  as  he 
and  his  father  worked  together  and  expanded 
the  operation.  He  assumed  the  role  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  operation  in  1996.  John  and  the 
former  Susan  Hutson  were  married  on 
November  11,  1978.  Susie  worked  for  The 
Montgomery  County  News  in  the  front  office, 
prior  to  their  marriage,  and  later  a  financial 
institution  for  several  years  before  stopping  to 
rear  their  two  children.  Once  her  children 


Never  without  her  Nikon,  Mary  Galer, 
is  the  fifth  generation  in  the  family  to 
enjoy  the  challenges  of  the  business. 


were  in  school,  she  joined  the  family  in  the 
newspaper  full  time,  doing  editorial  and  adver- 
tising work,  with  much  effort  involved  in  the 
business  management  of  the  paper. 

Nancy,  upon  occasion,  helped  with  adver- 
tising, as  well  as  writing,  and  had  also  taught 
in  Hillsboro,  before  her  employment  by 

Illinois  Power  Company. 
Upon  her  retirement 
from  the  utility  compa- 
ny, she  became  a  con- 
stant Journal  worker  - 
with  editorial  work  and 
advertising  sales  her 
particular  forte. 

Anne  Louise  Galer 
McLaughlin,  SIU-E  grad 
and  a  business  ed 
teacher  in  Greenville, 
acquired  the  duties  of 
payroll  clerk  when  she 
was  18,  because,  to 
quote  her  father,  she 
was  "needed."  She  con- 
tinues in  that  pursuit  to 
this  day  On  April  10, 
1976,  she  married  Ralph 
McLaughlin,  a  miner, 
who  is  known  to  take 
pictures  for  the  paper 
when  necessary,  as  well 
as  trucking  job  printing 
to  its  destination. 
Phillip,  Nancy,  John  and 
Susan  Galer,  and  Anne 
McLaughlin  are  Hillsboro  Journal  officers. 
The  fifth  generation  of  Galers?  John  and 
Susie's  daughter,  Mary,  is  a  2002  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Journalism.  A  photojournalist,  she  came 
back  to  the  family  paper  after  two  years 
spent  at  The  Daily  Clarion  in  Princeton, 
Indiana,  where  she  won  first  place  Best 
Feature  Photo,  Division  3,  in  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  contest.  She  brings 
her  experience  and  enthusiasm  to  the  family 
paper. 
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Cousins.  John  P.  Galer,  (left)  Keith  Mclaughlin  and  Phillip  MclMughlin,  all  great  -grandsons  of  the 
late  Del  Galer,  former  publisher  of  The  Hillsboro  Journal,  hung  his  picture  working  at  the  intertype 
machine.  Del  joined  the  late  Sam  Little  at  The  Journal  in  May  1945  and  served  until  1986. 


Mary's  brother,  John  R  Galer,  is  a  junior, 
majoring  in  communication  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  His  present  concentration  is  print 
journalism.  In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  ROTC.  His  cousin,  Phillip  Henry 
McLaughlin,  a  U.  of  I.  sophomore,  has  elected 
a  finance  major.  His  younger  brother,  Keith 
Matthew  McLaughlin,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Hillsboro  High  School.  What  do  they  all  have 
in  common,  and  in  common  with  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents?  They  all  have  worked 
or  do  work  at  and  for  the  famOy  business.  All 
four  of  them  can  take  a  picture,  scan  and 
develop  pictures,  cover  an  event,  man  the 
phones,  AND  in  addition  help  with  janitorial 
projects  and  job  printing  work.  TTie  three 
boys  constantiy  ask,  "When  are  we  going  to 
buy  a  new  stapler?"  They  have  not  yet 
received  a  satisfactory  answer. 

In  153  years  of  existence,  Tlie  Hillsboro 
Journal  has  recorded  the  happenings  in  the 


lives  of  their  subscribers  and  residents  of  the 
area,  as  fairly  as  possible,  and  with  a  respect 
for  the  importance  of  each  individual. 

In  the  late  1990s,  more  changes  and 
growth  would  occur  under  the  guidance  of 
John  and  Sue  Galen  Much  work  was  complet- 
ed in  upgrading  plant  and  equipment,  expand- 
ing editorial  content  and  in  marketing. 

On  August  2,  2004,  The  Journal-News  was 
established  combining  the  staffs  &"om  The 
Montgomery  County  News,  a  competing  cen- 
tennial newspaper,  also  in  Hillsboro,  with  The 
Hillsboro  Journal's.  "The  Journal-News  has 
grown  to  nearly  8,000  circulation  through  the 
teamwork  of  its  employees  and  the  communi- 
ty support  has  been  exceptional,"  John  noted. 

"I've  always  loved  this  business,"  John 
Galer  said.  "Many  times  it  takes  everything 
you  have  to  balance  it  all,  but  it  is  tremen- 
dously rewarding,  because  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  it  is  family." 
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Mike  Miner,  Chicago  Tribune 

PRINTING 

Havana  Printing 
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